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‘ Written for the Bouquet. 


LINES 


Written on revisiting 
Fn his boyhood, on the 
ivers. 


Doing to a distant state, he found on his return a dark and 
ous — 


} j aa ; he ravs a Ss " 
ireary place, quite impervious to the rays of the sun 


Tue sky as brightly bends above, 
But o’er my path no radiance pours;— 
The winds as softly kiss the grove, 
Or sigh along these lonely shores :— 
I hear them still, but feel them not,— 
. They pass above my curtained head, 
And darkness rests around this spot, 
Like Night upon her solemn bed. 


I wandered here in boyhood’s days, 
Nor saw it such as now it is; 
Then it was bright with heaven’s rays, 
Now dark like some lone wilderness. 
What varied change is wrought by Time! 
The stream still rolls with onward flow, 
And winds majestic and sublime, 
As erst I viewed it years ago. 


But all beside has changed its form— 
The moss hath covered o’er the rock— 
The trees that braved the tempest storm, 
Now blasted by the lightning’s shock. 
How changed the bright and varied scene— 
Emblem of hopes which time has withered, 
Of joys known but as they have been, 
O’er which Earth’s gloominess has gathered. 


I ther could feel the winds rush by, 
And hear distinct their music-tone, 
When evening spread her mantle high, 
And stars came shining one by one. 
But matted trees that flourish now, 
And spread this wildering darkness round, 
Ere long, perchance, in dust will bow, 
And sunlight shine o’er all the ground. 


Then it would scem like days of old, 

When boyhood loved this gloomy place, 
And came at night with feelings bold, 

To watch the moon her pathway trace ;— 
To view the stars that gem the sky, 

And folded clouds with beauty fraught— 
To list the waters purling by, 

And lose itself in varied thought. 
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Written for the Bouquet. 


: TO MRS. L. H. S.eeeeee Ve 

Ts thine, sweet songstress, o’er the lyre 
With gifted ardor bending, 

To wake and guide its slumbering fire— 
The finer feelings blending. 

With magic power to sway the heart, 

Bid Passion’s pulses wildly dart, 

Or melt to saddened grief the soul, 

i By thy strain's deep and rich control. 


i. di eS 


2 


How many hearts in our bright land 
Have felt and owned thy sway— 
That spirits’ empire which shall stand 
When voice hath passed away. 
The Cottage roof, the lisping wood, 
The columned walls arched amplitude, 
1 he hearth, the dome, the mount, the plains 
Have echoed to thy varied strains. ; 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


aspot which the author had frequented | 
banks of one of Connecticut’s largest | 
What he had left a pleasant, but romantic arbor, on | 


|| Long from that fair secluded seat, 
1 : Such music greet us still, 
And move our hearts to feeling sweet, 
Or Passion’s maddening thrill. 
O may thy life forever be 
Sweet, gentle as thy poesy, 
Aud Love, Fame, Fortune, scatter flowers, 
| O’er thy bright being’s fartherest hours. 
| F. G. 














THE UTILITARIAN. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 

WE were walking together in a broad, unfrequent- 
ed street of Philadelphia. All at once we heard a 
strange uproar a great way off, growing louder and 
louder every moment; and before we could imagine 
the cause, a boy at the head of the street cried out, 
‘Here they come! here they come!’ The people 
rushed out of their houses, another and another took 
up the cry, and it flew by us like the signal of a tele- 
graph. And then all was still as death, frightfully 
still, and the next moment a pair of large, powerful 
horses came plunging round the corner at full speed, 
with the fragments of a carriage rattling and ringing 
after them. 

‘The child! the child! oh! my God, the poor 


on looking that way, I saw a child in the street, hold- 





| her eyes dilated with horror, her garments flying 
| loose, and her cry such as I never heard issue from 
mortal lips. 

I sprang forward to save the child—the little crea- 
|| ture was right in the way of the horses—and I should 
| have succeeded, but for a strong hand that arrested 
| 





me and pulled me back by main force, at the very 
instant the carriage bounded by in a whirlwind of dust, 
overthrowing mother and child in its career. 

‘The woman! the woman!’ shrieked the people 
far and wide; ‘save her, save her!’ 
| At this new cry, the man who had held me back 
/with the hand of a giant, flung away from my grasp, 
| and, pursuing the furious animals round the next cor- 
/ner, where they had been partially stopped by a wag- 








| 
|| on loaded with flour, and stood leaping and plunging 
|| in their harness, and trying to disengage themselves 
|| from what I now perceived to be a human being, a 
|| female who had been caught by her clothes in the 
] whirling mass—leaped upon them with the activity 
|| and strength of one who might grapple with Centaurs 
|| in such a cause; and, before I could get near enough 
to help him, plucked one of the hot and furious ani- 
|| mals to the earth, first upon his knees, and then over 
upon his side, in such a manner as to deprive the 
other of all power. The next moment I was at his 
|| side, leaving the poor child I had snatched up to be 


the child from the midst of danger so appalling, that, 
but for the example set me by my companion, I never 
| should have had the courage to interfere even to save 
| what now appeared to be one of the loveliest women 


{ 
} 


'|T had ever seen. The multitude were aghast with 
i : . 
\|fear; but as for the extraordinary man who had 





| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


:| thrown himself head foremost upon what was regard- 


child !’ shrieked a woman at a window near me; and | 


ing out its arms to a female who was flying toward it, || 


NUMBER I10. 


lled, by everybody there, as no better than certain 
death, he got up after I had liberated the woman, 
| brushed off the dust from his clothes, and would have 
walked away, as if nothing had happened, | do be- 
lieve; had, I not begged him to go with me where we 
might see after the child, and examine its hurts ; for 
the horses appeared to me to touch the body with 


their hoofs, and I was quite sure that a wheel struck 
it as it bounded by, the fire flashing from the rocky 
pavement with every blow. 

The child was very much hurt, and the mother 
‘delirious, though in every other respect unharmed. 
A wheel had passed over the little creature’s body in 
such a way as to leave me no hope of its recovery, 


j 


| 
| 
| 
} though I instantly bled it myself, and determined to 
| watch by it to the last; and the mother had escaped 
1 as by a miracle, with but two or three slight lacera- 
1 tions, though it appeared upon fuller inquiry, that she 
'|had run directly before the horses with a view to 
‘turn them aside, there being no other hope, and that 
| she had been caught by the projecting shaft and lifted 
| along at the risk, every moment, as she clung by the 
| bridle, of being trampled to death. But she escaped 
‘| and recovered ; and the poor child, who was just be- 
} ginning to speak plain, was now the sole object of 
| solicitude with me. 

‘Chamber, George muss die, George want to ce,’ 
said the poor little patient thing, after it had lain 


| above twentyfour hours without speaking above 
| breath, and almost without moving. 
| 





The nurse, who sat near him, burst into tears ; and 
| I, even I, though accustomed to every shape of trial 


| and horror, was obliged to go to the window. Her 

| name was Chambers, and the child had been to her, 

|| from the day of its birth even to that day, as her own 

|| child. 

| Chamber, George muss dit up,’ said the dear iittic 

|| creature again, as the hour drew nigh which | had 
felt it my duty to prepare the mother for. ‘ George 

||muss die, George want to die.’ 

|| For the first time, I saw a tear in the eye of that 

|| imperturbable stranger who had saved the mother’s 


|| life. 
|| and, going to the door, spoke to the nurse in a ton: 


He turned away from the bed with a shiver 


| of considerable emotion, bidding her make ready for 
| the worst, though to be sure he had still some hope. 

| A word now of the character and behavior of this 
||man, before I proceed further with my little story. 
|| [had met him about a month before in a dissecting 
| room, where, in the absenc 
| tion arose about the structure and purpose of a part 
| of the eye. 
|| and for myself, though I paid great attention to the 
| subject, I confess that I was never so bewildered in 
||my life. Inthe midst of the uproar, a tall, bony, 


sc of the lecturer, a ques- 


The class were all talking together ; 


| . . . ) 

|| hard visaged man, with a stoop in the shoulders, and 

|| the largest hand I ever saw, whipped out a small pen- 
| knife, and, taking up the eye of a fish that lay near, 


taken care of by a stranger, and lifting the mother of || proceeded to demonstrate with astonishing clearness 


jand beauty of language. While occupied in this 
| way, with our whole class gathered round him, and 
| listening to him open-mouthed, the professor entere«| 
| without being observed, and, coming softly before the 
|| new lecturer, stood there, with a look of growing de- 
|| light and amazement spreading itself over his features 


and agitating his whole body, as the awkward being 
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° * ‘ . | 
before us proceeded with what was indeed a demon- | 


I looked up. The man was perfectly serious. He | ‘Well, but why a woman, if you would not sug, 
station. 


\ had a pencil in his hand, a bit of paper on the table, || me to save a child 
After he had got through, and I need not stop here | and was ciphering away at full speed. || ‘Because I am a Utilitarian.’ 
to describe the scene that followed, the explanation, | ‘Yes, Sir,’ continued he. ‘The risk was out of all ‘Well, what does that prove ? 
or the issue, we were all inquiring of each other who | proportion to the probable advantage or profit; and|/ ‘ You shall see. Suppose the perfection of the 
he was, and where he had come from. But all we | therefore I stopped you.’ |, species to depend upon a certain union of physi 
could hear amounted to nothing. He had been at | God forgive the Utilitarians, thought I, if they are | and intellectual properties which may be represente 
Philadelphia about six months. He had travelled | capable of such things before they put forth a hand || by «—’ 
much, read much, and thought more ; he was learned | to save a fellow creature—a babe in the path of wild . 4 Nonsense ; what have we to do with algebra here” 
in a way peculiarly his own; he was. indefatigable, || horses. For my own part, I should as soon think of|| ¢ By a, I say, or if you please, if you prefer ari, 
he had given his body by will to be dissected after || stopping to do the case in double fellowship, as to) metic, by the number 100. Now youth may 20 fi 
death, and he was a Utilitarian. But what a Utili-|| calculate the proportion of ‘the risk to the hope of|| so much,’ making a mark on the paper before hip 
tarian was, nobody knew. Some believed it to be a || profit here. 1 ‘health for so much,’ making another ; * beauty fy 
new religious faith, whose followers bore that name ;|| He understood me, I dare say; for he shifted his || let me see, widow, I begin to have some hope of yoy 
others that it meant either a sort of free-masonry or || endless legs one over the other, drew a long breath, || child.’ , 
infidelity. But he, when he was asked, told them it || and quietly laughed in my face. || ‘The woman started upon her feet, and stood wit 
was nothing but Jeremy Benthamism. But who was|| ‘ You acted like a boy,’ said he. ‘The chance—I | her eyes lighted up, her cheek flushed, hands locke 


‘Why, % 
heepish lo 
are much | 
‘A boy v 
‘] wish tl 



















fing. 
‘No, you 
0 you.’ 
I pretend 
«Come, Cc 
Away with 





sour suppos 
Te 

you. 

‘T do.’ 
‘Do you 
‘ Not a sy 
‘Of her s 





Jeremy Bentham? Nobody knew, at least nobody || know how to calculate such chances to a single hair || and lifted, waiting for him to finish ; but he only log, ‘Nothing 
knew with any degree of certainty. —was fifty to one against your saving the child.’ ed at her and proceeded with the calculation, ‘J do, enc 


‘Why did you stop me,’ said I to him, as we sat ‘Well, Sir—’ ‘Beauty for so much, maturity for so much; ani 
together by an open window, looking out upon the ‘ And fifty to one, perhaps more, against your sav-|| valor, wisdom, courage, virtue—widow you may gi 
sky and water of the Jersey shore, the green trees, || ing yourself ; and so I concluded to save you, in spite || down—for all the rest say 85. 
and the far hills, and wondering about the cause of) lof your teeth.’ a being, whether male or female, though sex may be 
that peculiarity in the atmosphere which attends our | Here a low hysterical sobbing was heard from the || put down for something here, about to lose herself ¢ 
Indian summer; the little boy ona bed near us, \ pillow where the mother lay with her head resting by | himself, about to throw herself or himself away, | 
breathing, though awake, as children breathe when || that of her child, and her mouth pressed to his cheek. instantly subtract the sum at which I have estimatel 
they are asleep, and the mother—it made me a better || But my imperturbable companion proceeded. ‘ The || myself, that is, between sixtythree and sixtyfour, as 
man to look at this woman, so meek, so fair, with /| truth is, my dear Sir, that you were never made for a | you may see by this paper,’ handing me his pocke. 
such a calm, beautiful propriety in whatever she did ; \| hero; you are not strong enough, nor, I might say,’ || book, where the calculation stood on the first page, 
so sincere withal, and so affectionate with her boy. || leaning forward to peep either into the widow’s eyes, || « from the sum of one hundred or less, according t 
‘Why did you stop me,’ said I, looking at her as she || or into a dressing glass, that stood near, I don’t know ? 


rirtuous, an 
‘Hang th 
‘Joseph, 
omfort to y 
‘To me !' 
‘Yes, to } 
ou rubbing 
‘ Marry tl 
ried I, witl 
dea, which 
‘Hear me 
me what I v 


Now when I sce such 











| the value of the object, and if I am satisfied that tle 


sat afar off, with her large hazel eyes fixed on the || which, ‘nor ugly enough. Had you not kept me em- '|risk isa fair one, the probabilities not more thy 


little sufferer, and a drop of unquenchable brightness || 
gathering in each, ‘Why did you stop me, I say ?’ | 
addressing myself to Abijah Ware. | 
‘ Because,’ quoth Abijah, in a deep, low, monoto- || 
nous whine, ‘because I am a Utilitarian.’ | 
* A what?’ 
‘A U-til-i-ta-ri-an,’ repeated Abijah. | 
The woman stared, and I asked what he meant. 1 


‘older than you, and my name is Abijah.’ 


ployed in holding you, I might have saved the child— 
poor boy, and I should.’ 

‘ But your life is far more valuable than mine,’ said | 
I, with a flourish of my right hand, expecting of 


| 
| 


| 
'| course to be contradicted. | 
‘True. But I am unfashionably put together, I am || for the safety of that woman there, which I neve 


This was said with invincible gravity, though fol- || any human being for the safety of another.’ 


‘| mean,’ said Abijah, a follower of the principle || lowed by another glance at the beautiful widow. 


of utility. 
number.’ 


I look to the greatest good of the greatest | 


‘And what is more, the risk would have been little || If Utilitarians multiply, such things will be common’ 
; 1 or nothing for me; to you it would have been a mat-|) «TJ was just going to cry, Pho! but I forbore, aude 
‘I am all in the dark,’ said I; ‘ please to explain. ||ter of life and death. I am what may be called a|| the cost of a sore lip for a week. 


What had utility, or the greatest good of the greatest | strong man.’ 


number, to do with your stopping me, when, but for || 


you, I might have—a—a—’ 

‘Speak out, Sir, what are you afraid of?’ 
at least not now, not here,’ glancing at the poor moth- | 
er. N. B. She was a widow. 

‘J insist upon it,’ said Abijah. 


‘ Well, then, but for you, I might have rescued the | 


child.’ 

‘Perhaps—and you might have thrown away an- 
other life to no purpose.’ 

‘Well, and so might you, when you risked yours.’ 

‘ Fiddle-faddle—one case at a time. How old are} 
you?’ 

‘How old am I!’ 

‘ Yes—out with it.’ 

I made no reply. 

‘ About five and twenty I suppose, are you?’ 

‘Well, what if lam? What has that to do with 
my saving or not saving the child?’ 





‘Much. Iam a Utilitarn, I say. You are grown | 


up; your life is worth more to society than—much | 
more, I say—’ 

The mother stooped to kiss the forehead of her 
little one. 

¢ More than forty such lives.’ 

‘ How so? 


‘How so! It has cost some thousands to raise 


you.’ | 


| 
{| 
| 
| 


of a moment before. 


| hero.’ 


I could not help saying, ‘Do you resemble each | before he could prevent it, and fell upon her knees 


|, and wept and sobbed as if her heart would brea: 
| and the child, putting out both its little fat han’ 


other ? 
‘Very much, though Ezra is the handsomer of the 
two. By the by, I must give you a little anecdote of 


eer Kizra. 


| 
\a full stop in the highway, threw up his hands with 


/affected amazement at the ungainly creature before 
| him—brother Ezra, by the by, is not the handsomest 


'man that ever was—and cried out, “ Well, by George! | 


| feeling its pulse, ‘I think I may say to you nov, 
; Pa ‘I might have been a hero, perhaps, for my brother || widow Roberts—I think, I say, but I would not har 
‘J’d rather not,’ said I, ‘if it’s all the same to you, || Ezra and I, we are twins, and he is decidedly a | you too sure—I think your child is safe.’ 


} 


One day, as he turned a corner in’ 
| Baltimore, I think it was, a man met him, who made || 


| enough to outweigh the certain profit of saving alif 


| 
| 





‘You are 
‘Well, w 


so much more valuable than my own, I save it” ‘But why 


| 
’ . bd ° 1] . . . . 
‘A hero, therefore,’ said I, referring to his remark | child, which had just waked from a sweet sleep, ul 


if you ar’n’t the ugliest feller ever I clapped eyes 


on!” At which our Ezra, instead of knocking hiin 


| head over heels, as anybody but a hero, with such 


| strength, would have done, merely said to him, “I 


guess you never saw brother ’Bijah.’’’ 


And as for the widow, she appeared for a moment to 


| might be at work in them nevertheless. 
I laughed heartily at the story; and yet more | 
heartily at the look of brother ’Bijah as he told it. | 


forget her boy, her poor and helpless boy, in her anx- | 


iety to avoid laughing with me. 
| ‘But you risked your life, Sir,’ said I, ‘in a case 
| 


moment after you had interfered to stop me.’ 
‘True. But it was to save the life of a woman.’ 


ten thousand times more dangerous, the very next 


‘I understand nothing of your theory,’ said I, ‘ani ‘I! Fort 

as little of your calculation. But this I do unte. ‘What a 
| stand, this I know, that you have encountered a tis ‘In the fi 
‘Good—t 

|| saw, never hope to see, voluntarily encountered by ‘In the n 
‘Pho!’ ga 


| § That will depend upon the progress of our faith 
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‘ And now,’ said he, getting up and going to th 


| The woman caught his huge hand up to her mow! 


kept patting her on the head, and saying, ‘Por 
mutter ky ; George moss well now, tonny ky, mutt 
My hero withdrew his hand, I thought with con 


erable emotion, kissed the child, made a sweep atl! I laugtied 
. . . ° o ‘ J 7, 
in the form of a bow, and walked straightway out @ Very we 


Pouring th: 
bung and h 


the room without opening his mouth. 

He was no sooner off than the nurse entered, # 
we examined the child. There was, to be su! hd save hey 
surprising alteration for the better. He breatit _— her 
freely, the stupor had passed off, and his eyes ¥# Save her 
clear as crystal. But then—who should say !—«# peak free 

: € ls poor, 


P = 4 i LOW ’ 
Let me pass over the following four weeks, a” her. 
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eS —= — , 
said I, with somewhat of a | 
I should n’t | 
| 


as to that,’ 


‘Why 
+ I fear, ‘as to that now, 


heepish look, 

ee 
are much if— | 
«A boy?’ said he, interrupting me. . | 
| wich the brat was out of the way,’ said I, witha | 
| 
| 


«It would be a dead loss || 


0 you.’ | 
I pretended to be in a huff. | 
«Come, come, Joseph ; let us cut the matter short. | 


‘J wish th 


fing. mee 
‘No, you don’t, said he. 


that is—you understand me—provided such a thing 
should ever enter my head as to—’ 


‘ Fiddle de dee! Go to her and ask her what she 


is good for, and whether she is any better than she 


should be.’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘There now! that’s the way with all you senti- 
mentalists. You talk, and you talk, and you talk, | 
without ever coming to the point. You deceive your- 

| selves and others by the most roundabout and beauti- 


Away with all your pros and cons, your theories and || ful language in the world ; but the moment you have 


y a nia In nt | 
-our supposable cases. You love the widow, don’t | 


vou!” 
‘J do.’ 
‘Do you know anything of her history 
‘Not a syllable.’ 
‘Of her situation or character ?’ 
‘Nothing—perhaps you do.’ 
‘Ido, enough to satisfy me. She is young, healthy, 
irtuous, and beautiful, with one child—’ 
‘Hang the child, Abijah.’ 
‘Joseph, you are wrong; that child would be a 
omfort to you.’ 


| : 
‘To me ig | I went. 


‘Yes, to you, if you marry the widow. What are 
ou rubbing your hands for?” 

‘Marry the widow! What on earth do you mean?’ 
ried I, with a flutter of joy, and a thrill at the very 
dea, which I cannot stop to describe. 

‘Hear me through, Joseph. You have come to ask 
me what I would do in your case ?” 

‘You are right, I have.’ 

‘Well, were I you I would marry her.’ 

‘But why don’t you marry her yourself? 
‘I! For three reasons.’ 

‘What are they?” 

‘In the first place, I am not you.’ 
‘Good—the next ? 

‘In the next place, she would not have me.’ 


thought as he did, notwithstanding the beautiful 


ver we were alone together. But I could always see 
good way into a mill-stone ; and whether she romp- 
with her boy before me, half smothering him with 
isses, or talked of her preserver, that heroic man— 
at heroic Abijah, I longed to say, but I was afraid, 
ere was no laughing at such a man before such a 
yoman—TI could see through the whole. 

‘But in the third place ? continued I. 

‘Well, in the third place, I am not worthy of her.’ 
‘How so? 

‘But you are, my friend’—his rich, bold voice qua- 
ered here, and I began to feel rather dismal— you 
re; and my advice to you is—but stop. Are you 
ot already married 

I laughed and shook my head. 
‘Very well, then I advise you to lose no time in 
curing that woman. You deserve her; you are 
bung and handsome, healthy and rich. Take her 
hd save her.’ 

‘Save her! what do you mean ? 
‘Save her from growing old, where it is not safe— 
peak freely to you—for any such woman to live. 
© 18 poor, she is proud, she is far away from all that 
how her,’ 


vy ! you appear to be acquainted with her 
is ory.’ 
‘No, 


: Tam ignorant of her history ; I know nothing 
er 


| beyond what you and I have gathered from our 
€ or six weeks, acquaintance with her at the bed- 
ue of her boy.’ 


as you know my family ; and that, as a prudent 
4 yl 


‘Pho!’ said I; though to tell you the truth, reader, 


ridow was forever sounding his praises to me, when- | 


| it translated for you, put into your mother tongue by 


| a thorough-bred Utilitarian, your blood is up, and 


| your sensibilities, as you call them, are outraged. I 
have only said, what you meant.’ 
‘I understand you. Let us deal plainly with each | 
|other. What would you have me do?” 
‘I would have you behave like a man. I would 
have you go to the beautiful widow, and offer your- 
‘self to her; and if she is the woman I take her to be, 
| that will be enough to bring out as much of her his- 
‘tory and character as you will have any desire to 
‘know. There, there—go, and Heaven speed you.’ 
I offered myself to the widow, and was 
| flatly, though kindly, refused. That was about as 
| much as | could well stomach, and I do not know that 
| I should ever have got over it, but for a little gratui- 
|tous intelligence of a nature to make me almost 
| thankful for my disappointment. 
| widow. The child was a thing, with all its beauty, | 
for the mother to be ashamed of. | 
I went straightway tomy hero. ‘ Abijah Ware,’ said 
| I, ‘such and such are the facts,’ relating the whole. 





‘Out of her own mouth,’ said I. | 
‘ And what have you concluded to do, Joseph? —| 
‘To give her up.’ | 
‘You are a fool, Joseph.’ 
‘How so; you would not have me—’ 
‘Yes, I would,’ interrupting me. ‘ Where will’ 


alted virtue?’ 


‘Was that a sneer” said Abijah, and his lips open- 
ed and shut like those of children who are learning to 


look with which the inquiry was made, as if what I 
felt were a thing to brag of. 

‘Then, said Abijah, ‘then you never loved her. 
You would weep sooner than sneer at such virtue, if 
you ever had.’ 

‘But I did love her.’ 

‘You did? then there is but one other hypothesis 
for me.’ 

‘Well, out with it.’ 

‘She has refused you.’ 

I fell back abashed; I dropped my eyes; I could 
not bear the solemn, overpowering reproach of his. 

‘Very true,’ said I. 

‘One word more. Did you offer yourself to her 
after she told you this ? 

‘Why do you ask?” 

‘I ask it for your sake; for yours, my dear friend. 
I long to have you one of us; but I fear you want 
the courage. It requires prodigious manhood to be a 
Utilitarian.’ 

‘ Well, be it so, I did not offer myself after this ; 
but I did before.’ 

‘I pity you. How you have rewarded her candor, 
how gloriously you have repaid her truth! She might 
have deceived you, but she forbore; she told you the 
truth, and you forsook her. She proved herself worthy 








it will be my duty to inquire into her history ; 

















of you, and you abandoned her accordingly.’ 


‘ And how did you learn all this?’ asked Abijah. | 


whether well or ill founded, act accordingly. 
| the part of the wise man. 
| better of this? 
| woman?’ 


| 
say apple-pie, papa, or puppy. | | 
‘It was,’ I cried, lifting my voice and braving the || fore I sleep; and if she refuses me—’ 


; 


|| of the fair widow. 
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His emotion surprised me. He got up, and walked 
the floor with a tread that shook the whole house. 

‘You do not understand the matter,’ said 1. ‘She 
refused me before I knew this, and told me her story 
afterwards, not so much as a reason for it, I do believe, 
as to convince me of what she called her good faith, 
respect, and gratitude.’ 

‘Young man,’ said Abijah Ware, ‘you are throwing 
away that which would be of more worth to me, and to 
you, if you were a Utilitarian instead of'asentimentalist, 
than the great globe itself, though it were a solid 
chrysolite. I beseech you, once for all, I pray you. 
L implore you to reconsider this matter.’ 

‘Impossible,’ said I. 
world.’ 


‘Think of the usages of the 


‘What have you to do with the usages of the world !" 
‘ Ay, but the prejudices of society.’ 
‘True, prejudices and usages are all to be weighed. 


| Look to what you gain, as well as what you loose, by 


running counter to them, and whatever they are, and 
That is 
But enough ; will you think 
Will you not try to recover that 


‘I dare not. Weshould be miserable. 


Ilereatier. 


| were we thrown abroad into society, every little neg- 
1 lect, every trifle, which if her history were untainted, 
| would be laughed at. or pitied, or overlooked, would 
The widow was no | be to her peace and to mine like the bite of a rattle- 


snake.’ 

‘Very true, but still, still, my friend— 

‘Why do you urge me? Even you yourself, were 
you in my case, would not be able to throw off the 
prejudice you complain of.’ 

‘We shall see. 

‘I do.’ 

* You will not marry her? 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Then, by Heaven, I will!’ 

‘You!’ said I, with what I meant for a most with- 


Do you give her up? 


you find such another woman? a woman of such ex- ering sneer, though to tell the truth, I could not help 


i| thinking of her praises, and of that summer after- 
‘Virtue !’ said I. | 


| noon at the bedside of her boy—the little wretch, he 
| is alive now—when she dropped upon her knees, and 
wept upon his great ugly three-decker of a hand. 


‘ At least,’ cried he, ‘I will offer myself to her be- 


‘If!’ said I. 

‘1 will make her independent for life.’ 

‘I congratulate her,’ said I. ‘Her wealth may 
hereafter make her a desirable match.’ 

He growled, and J—I cut and run. 

P. S. He kept his word. He offered himself, and 
the great steam-engine of a fellow is now the husband 
I often see him lumbering along 
to church with the beautiful Mary Roberts—I never 
mean to call her Mary Ware while I breathe—dang- 
ling at his elbow, like a—like a—like a rose on a 
patch of thistle and furze—adrift. 





A FIGHT WITH THE INDIANS. 

We were stationed on the Wabash, when our orders 
came to attack an Indian village about a day’s march 
from us to the North. The night previous to the at- 
tack we encamped on a peninsula of forest that ran 
south into one of those vast prairies which you are 
aware are scattered over nearly the whole of this 
State. Admission to us could be gained from only 
one point, at least as we supposed, and that was 
through the forest on the north. This pass was well 


guarded by our soldiers. The prairie near us was 


excessively marshy, and generally supposed impassa- 
ble. After building our fires we sat round them 








watching the flames as they shot up into the dim 
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woods that surrounded us. All appeared indisposed 
to merriment, save a little Kentucky corporal, who | 
was making as much noise as possible from his small 
lungs; and the more he saw it displeased us, the 
more incorrigible he grew, until-the Colonel, in a 
sharp positive tone, ordered him to cease. Then he 
began to whisper from one to another, telling them 
that they feared the copper-skins would hear him 
lisp, although they were two miles distant. Then he 
bragged how many scalps he had taken, and bustled 
about, trying to gain some one to hear him boast how 
many he was sure to obtain on the morrow. The 
Colonel overheard his last remark, and ordered him 
to take his station on the point of the peninsula, and 
keep a sharp look-out, or he would run him on an 
ass’s back through the division at day break, for the 
sport of the soldiers. Old Kentucky shouldered his 
rifle and gravely walked off to his watch. 

Just before day-break we were all astir, fixing our 
arms and preparing for a sudden attack on the In- 
dians: our fire had nearly expired—one pile alone 
cast its lurid light up mto the darkness, and flashing 
brighter and higher every few moments, it threw its 
rays far trees. We seated ourselves 

bout the embers of the fire to take a lunch before we 
aaecies just then little Kentuck came panting out 
of the clump of bushes on the point, his face white, 
and his frame trembling with agitation—for, to speak 
truly, I do not think the little fellow knew much of fear. 

‘Arm, arm!’ he cried out, ‘the buggers are wa- 
ding the marsh, and they’ll be on you jn a gif;’ he had 
searcely uttered the words before a ball caus over 


among the 


his head. 
Oh! copper skin, that’s your trick 
Kentuck’s size by your own. Now to the 


shouted the little 


calculate 


irees boys, and let ’em have it,” 


defence. After that first discharge all was silent ; 
not a tread, not a voice was heard from the place 
from which the shot came. The fire seemed to shine 
brighter just then, revealing us to our foe, while it 
threw them into a deeper shade. 
led either to rush forward at the greatest disadvan- 
danger of being wholly cut down without a 
of our enemy, or stand straight up by the 
We could not wind round and get 


tage in 
ylimpse 


side of our trees. 


out of the light without being observed, neither could | 
I as-| 


they rush on us without showing themselves. 
stire you our position was rather awkward. I should 
think we stood there full an hour, though it might not 
have been ten minutes—time seems wretched long in 
such fitted the Colonel whispered, 
tone audible to those around, 

* Can't you put out that cursed blaze ?”’ Six men 


in a} 


° ® 7 | 
leaped forward to execute his orders, but they fell || 


dead ere a rod from their hiding places. 
“Keep back—back to your trees, 
inorning is coming by the side of ’em. 
and we'll give it to ’em when it is a little lighter.” 
From where I stood next the Colonel, I heard a 
wreat, dull, though at times comical, hunter ask him if 
he should do something—I did not understand what, 
neither did I hear the answer. Presently however I 
saw the fellow as he stood just behind me, put his hat | 


my boys, the 


on his bayonet and stretch it out beyond the tree, a} 


volley of shot hissed round me, and the hat fell cut 


into strings. Taking advantage of the moment the 


old hunter and about a dozen others sprang forward | 
and hurling wet sods on it, fell on | 
their faces ; another crack of arms came from our! 


toward the fire, 


watchful enemy. 

“Clear the woods—now, on my boys, in God’s 
name on,” cried Colone] ——, in a voice of thunder | 
as the light died away. 


is’t—never || 


We were compel-. 


| ion of this world is passing away, 
Stand fast, | 





| Ashrill whoop rose from the opposite woods, as | 


| we charged without a cry upon them. The Indians 
retreated a few steps and then leaped towards us with 


tomahawks upraised ; at that instant the day dawned, 


| and we 
foot. There was one struggle which we all stood 
| still to witness ; it was the old hunter who had extin- 
| guished the fire, and a huge Indian, who having hurl- 
ed his tomahawk at the Kentuckian and buried it in 
his thigh, couched like a panther ere it springs on his 
The hunter raised his rifle, and, as it snapped, 
who re- 


| prey. 

the Indian lvaped towards his antagonist, 

ceived himon the point of his bayonet—the rifle 
| dropped from the huntsman’s hands, and he fell with 

the knife of the copperskin buried deep in his head, 
_and his arms twined round his lifeless foe. A horrid 
| shout burst from the Indians as the two combatants 
With their black eyes burning 
revenge, and their blood boiling through their 
dark cheeks, we met them again. A great frightful 
I was enabled to keep 


fell dead before us. 
for 


looking savage attacked me ; 
him at my sword’s point till the corporal, who saw 


| my situation, stepped behind him and plunged a dag- 


ger into his back, which gave me a chance at the fel- | 


low as he took his eye off me. 
How I escaped that contest without a wound, in| 


|| more than I can conceive—but so I came off, without 


-asingle scratch. By the time my antagonist was | 
despatched, the enemy were flying over the marsh : 


few, however, escaped to tell of their defeat ; as our 
sharp-shooters picked them off as they sprang from 
out of the wood into the high grass. 

We collected our wounded and sent them back to 
the encampment, while we advanced on the Indians. 
We met with little resistance in the village ; some 


ground, and scattered its ashes to the winds. 


DESULVOBRIOVS. 














EXTRACT. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


Tue earth, and all that dwell upon the face of it, 


» ‘ The fashion of 
A testimony thus concur- 
rent, is solemn, and we cannot distrust it. It is elo- 
quent, and we cannot but feel it. 
| open our eyes and our ears to the evidence which na- 


accordance with that of an apostle 


this world passeth away.’ 


| We may impress distinctly and deeply upon ou r minds 
|| the moral evidence which that evidence 


| to enforce. 


is calculated 


The mournful, but gentle voice of autumn, invites 
us forth that we may see for ourselves how tlie fash- 
in reg 
dress in which it so lately presented itself to our view. 





We are wise if we | 


rd to the} 


| The gardens and the groves, how are they changed ! | 


| The deep verdure of their leaves are gone. The ma-| 


ny-colored woodland, 
| was arrayed in a uniform and lively green, now pre- 


which but a few weeks since | 


| 


| sents a gaudier show indeed, but one of which all the | 


|| hues are sickly, 

death. In the garden, the brown and naked stalk has || 
|| succeeded to the broad blossoms of summer, as they || 
'| had, but lately, to the young leaves and swelling buds 
of spring. The orchards, that but a few short months |! 
ago were white with promise, and that loaded with 


resigning their faded leaves and mellow fruit. The 
wayfaring man who contemplates these changes that 
present themselves to his eye, in nature’s dress, can- 
not be insensible that her voice has also changed. To 





few shots were fired on us from the wigwams, but | 


corporal, as we all seized our rifles and sprung for our | with little difficulty we burnt the settlement to the 


ee, 


his ear there is something more religious in the whis. 


per of the winds, something more awful in the; 
and even the waters of the brook have changed again 
| The course of the stream shall be checked. Its voi 


stood grappling hand to hand, and foot to | shall be stifled by the snows in which the earth shal! 


wrap herself during her long and renoy ating sleep ¢j 
winter. 

Jn these respects the fashion of the world Passet, 
away, we will not say with every year, but with eg 
successive season of every year. Their general effer 
In them all we hear 4 
voice which speaks to us what we may not, and wha 

we cannot speak to one another. They are full ; 
the gentle, but faithful admonitions of a parent! 
Providence, who would remind us, by the chan: wes 
that we so often see going on around us, that + We, 
all be changed.’ Yet these are changes j 
the fashion of this world, which, from their very fre. 
quency, lose a part of their effect. The fashions 
which pass away with the departing seasons, y; 
know will be brought back again when the same sea. 
sons return ; and those scenes which we know wil 
be again presented, we believe that we shall live 4 
witness and enjoy. 

In a moral, not less than ina physical sense, the 
fashion of this world passeth away. The passions of 
mankind, it is true, remain the same in their general 
character ; but in different ages and nations, unde 
different systems of morals, philosophy, and religion, 
they are subjected to a very different discipline, ani 
are directed towards different objects. But if we ex. 
cept his general moral nature, what is there in man, 
in which the caprices of fashion are not continually 
\displayed ? The wisdom of one age will have virtu: 
_ to consist in one thing, and that of a succeeding ay 
in another and a very different thing. The doctrines 
of civil government that are in repute to-day may be 
exploded to-morrow, as those of yesterday have been 
to-day. To the fashion of making kings, and of hon. 


is moral and highly salutary. 


too, shall 


oring them as the vicegerents of Heaven, has su. 


| 


|ceeded the fashion of reviling them or leading then 

to the scaffold. The direction to be given to wealtl, 
‘ ‘ ry : 

to intellectual power, to human industry or enterprise, 


|| is a subject on which the decisions of fashion are rv. 


| speak a language that is in mournful and melancholy 


| ture gives to the truths of revelation, and labor that | 


and are all but the various forms of | 


1] 


perfume the very winds that visited them, are now | 





' solid 


1 liancy not their own. 


cognised ; decisions which change with all the chan. 
ing circumstances of human condition. 

‘ The Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, 
neither is weary.’ Nor does that faith in him grr 
weary which he demands and deserves from us; fiit! 
in his wisdom to guide and govern us, faith in lis 
gracious promises to crown our efforts in his servic 
with a reward that is glorious and enduring. Thou! 
falling cometh to naught,’ though tl 
course, the hand thi 
heaved the mountains to the heavens, and upholis 
them there, and that curbs the earth in its bright & 


‘ the mountain 
globe be shaken in its 


reer, is extended to uphold all who cast themselves 
that they may be _protectet: 
shail be. 


upon it with the prayer 

and with the belief that they 
GRIGIN OF MISANTHROPY. 

To the mind of high wrought feelings, the entrant 

of life is The objects which solicit lt 

attention, viewed through the medium of that ~_ 





fairy ground. 
| hope which youth alone inspires, shine with a! 

The face ‘of universal nati 
impresses the the soul with a secret influence, a de 
| licious rapture, which gives a new charm to eit 
and the heart intoxicated with its own sensatiol 
expands with an unbounded warmth to all existent 
The desert of the world is decorated with the fie 
ing visions of a raised and glowing fancy, while tH 
eye rests, with unsuspicious ; wonder, on the splent 


prospects which the magic of early expectation cas 
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» on every side. Filled with that strong enthusiasm | | 
which elevates while it deludes, the mind soon is || 
‘aught to feel, that in the crowd of pleasures which | 
-ourt her acceptance, something is still deficient. | 
The finer and more exalted ideas, which stimulate in- || 
cessantly to action, are still without an object worthy | 
f all their energy. The powers of the soul ine | 
nish and are depressed, from the narrowness of the 

~yhere in Which they have yet moved, the master- 

rings of the heart are yet untouched, the higher, 

stronger passions of the breast are to be roused, be- 
fore the keenness of expectation can be gratified. 
The charms of friendship, the delicate and intoxica-| 
“ng sensations which attend the first emotions of the 
render passion, rush on the imagination with violence, 


sphe 


to which even the energy of youthful ambition is im- 
tent in comparison. It seems that but a dream of |, 
sleasure, a prospect of bliss has been presented to | 
the view, Which friendship and love alone can realize 
and render perfect. The enthusiast now looks eager- 
ly around for the objects which a heart, unacquainted 

vith the realities of things, tells him are alone able \| 
» fillthe void which still exists within the bosom. {| 


| 
| 
| 


|more heavy and intolerable. 


| hood. 
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study, and only recovers his cooler senses to feel the 
loss of that mental elevation, that brilliant perception 
of things, which, though ideal, were so dear to him. 
But perhaps this is not all, nor does the discovery 
which scourges vanity, and detects the harmless fal- 
lacies of judgment, alone await him. Perhaps the 
hour of deception has treasured up disappointment 


What are his sensa- 


| tions if the truth he now begins anxiously and fear- 
fully to learn, is brought immediately home to his 
/ own bosom, and he is doomed to feel that the exalted 


and glowing ideas of friendship which first expanded 
his soul, shrink back and leave his heart void and des- 


olate. When in the bosom, which his early ideas 


had imagined the residence of that sacred passion, 
the trial of experience detects hollowness and false- 


When it is his lot to mark the progress of 
alienated affection, to watch the subsidence of cooling 
attachment, to feel the ties connected in an honest 


|| and unsuspicious bosom with all his first enjoyments, 


beginning one by one to untwine. When he is to 
groan under the pang of the heart which accompanies 
the tearing out of the thousand little habits of confi- 


| . . . . . 
ina moment of delusion, the connexions are formed || dence, the innumerable kindly affections which long 


which are to stamp existence with happiness or mis- || custom had rooted in the soul, and made a part of the 


VW La’ 
otv inthe extreme. A blind impulse overpowers de- 

Kheration, and the heart expands itself for the recep- } 
jon of inmates, whose value it has not for a moment || 
paused to ascertain. | 


The measure of happiness is now, for a moment, | 
full. The mind conscious that the energy of senti- | 
ment no longer languishes in inaction, feels those || 
wishes completed which the vividity of imagination | 
had before but imperfectly suggested, and yields | 
without reserve to the novel emotions which begin to 
make a part of its existence. On every side the |! 
heart is cheered with the smile of affection, on every | 
side the arms of friendship are expanded with inviting 
openness. The wand of deception creates a little 
vorld around, where nothing meets the eye but the 
mutual efforts of emulative exertion, and the smile of 
eneficence exulting over its own work. And love, 
acted love, who that has truly felt thy first pure and 
ous influence, but learns, even if the object | 
rove a delusion, that the few moments which thy | 
bower can confer, are of more value than whole ex- | 
stences, unanimated by thy holy and vital flame. | 

But this rapture is not to last. The time is to || 
ome when the prospect which depended on the in. 
uence of passion, however noble, and prejudice, | 
owever honest, shall melt away from the view. The 
tind, raised to a pitch of enjoyment above the reality | 
bf sublunary happiness, is in danger, when the face | 
bf things at once appears in proper colors, of sinking | 
0 a degree equally below it. He, who in the glow of | 
tis earlier feelings, feasted his eye with increasing | 
ansport on the gay and captivating scenery with || 
‘hich the creative power of an ardent imagination | 
ad overspread the barrenness of reality, now begins | 
0 find a thousand little deceptions wear away. The || 


) 


} 

















; \| 
ta distance had attracted his eagerness, and roused || 


ekeenness of his passions, press so closely upon || 


pleasantness of existence ; or when he is to experi- 
ence the agony of the moment, when he in whom 
the soul trusted, insults the confidence he has cruelly 
violated, and aggravates the distress his perfidy has 
caused. 

But if this can be borne, perhaps the last and most 
fearful shock awaits him; the tenderest strings of his 
soul are to be still more cruelly rent, and the wound, 
which before smarted almost to madness, rendered 
at once incurable. There are finer and more exalted 
ties, comprehending the best feelings, the dearest re- 
lations of which our natures are capable. Their sey- 
ering is accompanied by sensations to which the 
wound of violated friendship is feeble, and, to minds 
of a certain frame, communicates that deadly stroke | 
to which the power of all other human evils would | 
have been inadequate. Such is the agony which un- | 
expected treachery from that quarter where the soul | 
had gathered up its best and tenderest hope, must 
call forth, and few are the hearts round the rugged- | 
ness of whose nature so little of the softer feelings 
are entwined, as not to feel the full keenness of that 
wound which the tearing of the ties of love inflicts, 


though its firmness had been inaccessible to the force || 


of common calamities. The distress is more com-| 
plicate and hopeless in its nature than any other, and | 
and the pangs of a thousand discordant passions are 

crowded and concentrated into that terrible moment | 
which discovers infidelity, where the confiding heart | 
had fondly rested all its hopes of happiness. Under 
other strokes of calamity, the soul gains force and 
dignity from the greatness of unmerited misfortunes, 


and rouses every latent power to combat against | 


evil fate. Inthe school of adversity the energies of 
the mind are disclosed, and learning our own powers, 
we combat against the oppression, till we are able 
to contemn it. But here the sufferer finds himself 
as it were waked suddenly from a dream of happi- 


} ‘. : ‘ . . ma 1] ‘ . ° 5 : 
im, that even prejudice and enthusiasm fail to oper- || ness to intolerable misery ; with his mind unnerved 


fe the accustomed delusion. The little vanity, so | 
ten interwoven with the best natures, receives a| 
riety of unexpected and grievous wounds. As the | 
sts which clouded the exertions of his better judg- 
tent retire on every side, he discovers with astonish- 
bent that, a dupe to self-deception, he has, like a 
ind idolator, fallen prostrate before the gaudy ima- 
s his own hands have formed and decorated. He 
Teelves that he has walked in a world of his own 


| 
| 
| 
| 





and weakened by passion, all the resources of forti- 
| tude lying dormant, every tender sensation doubly 
jacute, every softening feeling alive. 

| ° . 
| who was the world to him, he at once finds him- 


and finest feelings blasted forever, the sources of his 
purest and holiest pleasure cut off at one stroke; 
with the terrible aggravation that the hand to which 


cation, that life and man are still before him to! alone he could look for comfort and healing under his 


calamity, instead of being stretched out to save him, 
| itself lodges the dagger in his breast. 

| He is now alone. The ties which bound him to 
existence, cruelly loosened before, are torn forever )) 
this last, worst stroke. The prospect which before 
warmed his heart, is narrowed and darkened on every 
jside. The journey of life is before him, dreary and 


comfortless. The weary path of toil and labor re- 


mains to be trodden, while the motives of activity 
and the rewards of exertion have ceased to exist, the 
keenness of expectation can no longer be stimulated. 
and the spirit of enterprize has subsided into. sullen 


ae ee "he Be 
indifference. While he ruminates with agony on the 


ile 


past, he cheerlessly looks forward into a gloomy 


turity, and his mind sees in the ruin of its first and 


fondest hopes, the nothingness of the visions of’ im- 
agination—the destruction of the thousand schemes 
and prospects sugeested by an honest ambition, wh th 
the exultation a heart untoucled hy calamity had 
fondly and fearlessly indulged. The recollection of 
those delusions which cheated his unsuspecting youth, 
Whispers that safety is alone compatible with apathy. 
A line 


of separation is drawn between him and his species 


and cases his heart in impenetrable suspicion. 


Deceived, insulted, wounded, from that quarter wher 
his heart had treasured up all hope and his ideas of 
human excellence had all concentered, confidence in 
mankind is in his eyes the weakness of despicable 
folly, or the extreme of desperate madness. "The 
principles of the soul alre ady unsettled, are soon 
shaken to their foundation. The milk of 
kindness turns fast to gall. 


human 
While those very pas- 
sions, that frame of mind, which stamped the features 
of unbounded friendship and of enthusiastic benefi- 
cence, now all subverted, are applied to exalt the vio- 
lence of the opposite character. Under this stroke, 
the self-love which might bear up against the com- 
mon weight of calamity, reecives an incurable and 
rankling wound, over which the soul gloomily broods. 
The passions of the misanthrope tend, as to a ceutre, 
to the aggravation of abhorrence and distrust of his 
species, and he hates with a keenness and acrimony, 
proportioned to the strength of disappointed feeling 
which marked his entrance into life. 





Communications. 





Written for the Bouquet. 
THE FEAR OF GROWING OLD. 

Amon the various follies by which a part of man- 
kind increase the natural and unavoidable miseries of, 
is the dread of approaching age ; a fear as foolish 
and absurd as could ever finda place, in the bosom of 
a thoughtless and inconsiderate mortal. Tosuch, the 

sight of a premature wrinkle or a gray hair causes a 
pang as severe as would the loss of the heart’s best 
| hopes, or the blight of its holiest affections. After a 
| certain age, every returning birth-day is greeted with 
silent sorrow, and the number of their years is con- 
cealed, with as much solicitude as would be the com- 
mission of an atrocious crime. 


| This weakness, arises less from the natural feelings 


|| of the human heart, than from a defective education. 
|| They who have been taught to consider nothing 
valuable but youth and beauty, and their attendant en- 
|| joyments, will naturally be reduced to a state of des- 


| 
\} 


| 
1} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| -mncrpien by the empty votary of passion, and from 


\¢ three-score years and ten,’ is limited to thirty. How 


|pondency, when they behold all that once rendered 
life pleasant and desirable, on the eve of departure. 
| From the object of tenderness and idolatry of one || That middle age, at which all the powers of mind and 
| body are in complete perfection, is dreaded, more es- 
| self a deserted and despised being; he sees his best || pecially by a particular class, as though it were the 
age of miserable decrepitude. The boundary of life 
| by nature sufficiently circumscribed, is still farther 
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many fashionable beauties have, in prospect of a life |! 


of celibacy, devoutly wished that they might never 
survive their thirtieth birth-day. 


tractions, rising to take their place, was more in the 


anticipation, than they imagined their pride and am- | 


bition would possibly sustain. 

But as life is sweet and death inexorable, it may 
not be amiss to endeavor to convince them that there 
are methods by which life may be rendered, not only 
pleasant to themselves, but agreeable to others, even 
after the important point of thrice ten years, has been 
passed. For the enjoyment of the space from thirty 
to three-score, it will be necessary to have laid in a 


stock of good humor. But to do this effectually, the 


cultivation of the mind and temper must be com- | 


menced at an early age, and the years from eight to 
eighteen, must not be devoted exclusively to the 
improvement of the external appearance, or the arts 
of catching admiration. Many efforts must be made 
during this period, to overcome envy, peevishness, 
and all those disagreeable qualities, which, although 
they may be dormant while youth and beauty secure 


submission, will afterwards break out in all their viru- | 


lence, when flattery is silent, and admiration no more. 
But good humor will rise up to supply the departed 
charms of beauty ; and good sense properly improved, 
will leave no part of life without the means of pleas- 
ing and receiving pleasure. 

But there is no method of inspiring good humor and 
good sense so effectually, as that of forming a taste 
for polite letters and polite arts at an early age. What- 
ever pleases habitually and innocently, cannot fail to 
sweeten the temper. Books, besides that they are 


To sink in the hori- || 
zon of the gay world, and to see others whose youth | 
and beauty would completely eclipse their fading at- 
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THE TOKEN. 

A copy of this splendid annual for 1832 is before 
us, and with ‘ ungloved hands,’ we have turned over 
its delicate, gilt-edged leaves ; and without, 
| * spectacles, our nose bestriding,’ 

have looked at its beautiful engravings and rich bind- 
ing. It contains nearly 400 pages of original and in- 
teresting matter, and the embellishments, 20 in num- 


‘cles, but from a cursory glance at its contents, are of 
opinion that there is an improvement in this respect, 
on the volume for 1831. Its typographical execution, 
though somewhat more English in appearance, is not 
| so neat, and, though a beautiful specimen of the art, 
| yet we think it is generally exceeded by the preced- 
|ing volumes, On the whole, there is a decided im- 
| provement both in matter and manner—quantity and 
| quality, and we hope the enterprising publishers may 
| be liberally rewarded for their efforts in elevating the 
| standard of American genius. (Mem. If the pub- 
| lishers neglect us, we shall not say as much next 
year.) 

| We shall this week, have room only for a few re- 
'marks on the embellishments ; but shall continue the 
/subject in succeeding numbers, till each article in 
| course, has been noticed. 

I 1. Presentation, drawn by G. Harvey, and engrav- 
| ed by A. Hartwell. This is a wood engraving, but 
' altogether the best we have ever seen, either English 
| or American, and eminently calculated to deceive the 
eye at the first glance, by its close resemblance of 





usually addressed to the taste, and on that account | | copper-plate. 

possess a beneficial influence on the temper and the | 2. Fancy Title Page, the ornamental part drawn 
understanding; drawing and music, seriously and at- || by G. Harvey—Figure and Landscape drawn by E. 
tentiveiy pursued, are peculiarly efficacious, in refin- 1 Gallaudet—all engraved by E. Gallaudet. A beauti- 
ing, exalting and sweetening the disposition. I ne- | ful thing, and the engraving one of the best in the 
ver knew a person fond of music, but what had a mild, | book,—its greatest fault, the perspective of the land- 
pleasant and sweet disposition. Every thing, indeed, | scape, which does not extend far enough to render the 
which addresses itself to the finer faculties of the con- | | figure sufficiently prominent. 

stitution, has in some degree, this valuable effect. If | 3. Vignette, drawn and engraved by G. L. Brown. 
as we grow old, we grow wiser and better, we surely || A neat and well executed wood engraving. 

shall have no reason to repine, since our real happi-|| 4. Will he bite ? painted by Fisher, engraved by E. 
ness is always proportioned to our wisdom and our | Gallaudet. Rather pretty, but the engraving is not 
goodness ; and we can scarcely avoid growing wiser | equal to the design. A peasant boy, seated on the 
and better by age, if our minds have early been || door-stone, is exhibiting a tame squirrel to some chil- 
improved with learning and the principles of vir-|)/ dren, one of whom turns to his mother, and asks, 


|* Will he bite?” The mother actually looks ¢ old- 


tue. 
when its asperities have been softened by a well spent | pressive of a more mature mind than the question in- 
youth, to which the absurd and frivolous enjoyments | dicates. 
of the youthful votary of fashion, are as nought in| 5. The Fairy Isle, painted by Danby, engraved by 
comparison ;—and he who considers the advanced pe- | George B. Ellis. Beautiful—but does not equal our 
riods of life as nought but a sorrow and a weariness, | expectations, when we consider the skill and estab- 
has never learned the means by which its cares and || lished reputation of this artist. The light and shade 
pains may be changed to pleasantness and peace. | is not sufficiently blended—the perspective appearing 
They constitute the season for the exercise of those || too bright, while the figures in the foreground are ren- 
principles of virtue which have been treasured up in/| dered indistinct ; and the whole appears too gloomy, 
the spring-tide of life. Then those principles which || from the darkness of the shade thrown upon it, to re- 
have early been instilled into the mind, are called || semble a fairy scene, which the imagination always 
pictures light and fanciful. 


into exercise by the influence of that warm and, 
heaven-born charity which does not exist in more|| 6. The Equinoctial Storm—drawn by C. Roque- 
plan, engraved by Hatch and Smilie. This en- 


youthful bosoms, with that fervency which more ma- 

ture age has kindled ; or to which youth is often too || graving is illustrative of the storm and the perils of 
averse. They furnish a most desirable opportunity | Sir Arthur Wardour, and his daughters, described in 
for the advancement in all attainable perfection, and | the ‘ Antiquary,’ in one of the finest passages in 
the fulfilment of the purposes of our existence by | Scott’s Novels. In speaking of this engraving, we 
deeds of benevolence and beneficence—to obtain that | cannot do better than quote the particular words to 
beauty which shall not pass away, that youth which |, which the picture refers. 


i 
shall be immortal. | * It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling 





N. C. E. | of the storm mingled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, 


There is a natural dignity and beauty in old age | maidish,’ and the countenance of the inquirer, is ex- || 





- ——— SSL, 


jand sounded like the dirge of the three devoted }, 
|ings, who, pent between two of the most magnificen 
| yet most dreadful objects of nature,—a raging tid 
| and an insurmountable precipice,—toiled along theip 
| painful and dangerous path, often lashed by the spny 
| of some giant billow, which threw itself higher on the 
| beach than those that had preceded it. Each minut 
did their enemy gain ground perceptibly upon ther 
| Still, however, loath to relinquish the last hopes ‘ 
life, they bent their eyes on the black rock point 


: , , , | out by Ochiltree. It was yet distinctly visible ; 
ber, speak well of the progress of American genius, || : —— 
in the fine arts. We have not read many of the arti- | 


|the breakers, and continued to be so, until they came 

to a turn in their precarious path, where an interven, 
ing projecting rock hid it from their sight. Deprived 
|of the view of the beacon on which they had relied 
| here, then, they experienced the double agony of ter 
‘ror and suspense. They struggled forward however: 
| but, when they arrived at the point from which ther 
| ought to have seen the crag, it was no longer visibly, 
|The signal of safety was lost among a thousand whit: 
breakers, which, dashing upon the point of the pro. 
/montory, rose in prodigious sheets of snowy foam as 
high as the mast of a first-rate man-of-war, against 
the dark brow of the precipice. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabel 
gave a faint shriek, and, ‘ God have mercy upon us" 
which her guide solemnly uttered, was piteously ec. 
oed by Sir Arthur—‘ My child !—my child to di 
such a death !’— 

‘ My father !’ my dear father!’ his daughter «. 
claimed, clinging to him, ‘ and you, too, who haye 
lost your own life in endeavouring to saye ours!’ 

‘ That’s not worth the counting,’ said the old mar, 
‘I have lived to be weary o’life ; and here or yonée 
|—at the back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, ori 
the wame o’ a wave, what signifies how the old gage. 
lunzie dies !’ 

‘Good man,’ said sir Arthur, ‘ can you think¢ 

‘nothing ? of no help? I’ll make you rich—I'll giv 
| you a farm—I’1]-—’ 
| ‘ Our riches will soon be equal,’ said the beguu, 
‘looking out upon the strife of the waters— they ar 
‘sae already ; for I hae nae land, and you would give 
your fair bounds and barony for a square yard of roti 
that would be dry for twal hours.’ 
| While they exchanged these words, they pause 
‘upon the highest ledge of a rock to which they cou 
attain ; for it seemed that any further attempt tomo 
forward could only serve to anticipate their fil: 
Here, then, they were to await the sure though sl 
| progress of the raging element.’ 
This plate we pronounce the best in the work, wi 
'so good in some particular points, but exhibiting les 
‘faults. The calm serenity of old Edie Ochiltree 
the deep agony of Sir Arthur, his fingers ster 
clenched with the firmness of hopeless despair, & 
| pressing the energy and desperation with, which a 
plan would be pursued to effect their rescue—the ff 
ure of Isabella, her face buried int her father’s clot 
her neck bared to the ‘ pelting of the pitiless stom 
and her hair streaming wildly in the blast,—the st 
gulls sailing above them, and the furious ocean thivé 
ing its white spray upon the rocky precipice far abit 
their heads—are all faithfully deljneated, and, em 
ently i!lustrative of the description, display a scent 
intense interest. 





by J. Cheney. The publishers bespeak the pu 
opinion with regard to this plate, and in their prelat 
notice it ‘as probably superior to any engravill 
hitherto produced by an Americanartist.’ Fromts 
however, we venture to dissent, and though ite 
‘tainly is a beautiful thing, we think that in truth# 
accuracy of expression, and delicacy of finish, it 








7. Lesbia—painted by Sir J. Reynolds, engti 
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vot bear comparison with some others which have 
: »y executed by the same hand. We allude to the 
"Lost Children,” and ‘ Sybil,’ both in ‘ The Token 
sor 1830. But it is still, good, and Mr. Cheney is 
ndoubtedly entitled to a place, which his talents 
ality him to fill with honor and profit to himself, in 
* foremost rank of American Artists. 

s, Young Artist, drawn by Cristall, engraved by J. 


( 


Pease. This gentleman heretofore unknown among | 
ye « Annuals,’ as we learn from the Albany Literary | 


sazette, is a native of that city, for whom our brother 
»rmain, though perhaps with a little sectional partial- 
;.v, bespeaks public favor. The engraving possesses 
ome merit, but the figure of ‘ the Young Artist,’ is 
ather faulty, particularly the eye, which is in rather 
yo * fine phrensy rolling,’—the hands, or rather fists, 
ikea Kentuckian’s, calculated to ‘knock down all op- 
vosition,’—and the foot and leg, of a proportion fully 
lequate to sustain the ponderous weight of Shaks- 
eare’s fatknight, Sir John Falstaff. Verily, in look- 
vat this plate, the language of the poet was brought 

orcibly to our recollection.— 

‘Room—room there—room ! For whom or what ? 

‘Why, for improvement ; is there not?’ 
The girl looking over his shoulder is much better, but 

Ir, Pease is a young artist, and we forbear. 

9. The Toilette, engraved by G. B. Ellis. It is 
hot in portraits that this gentleman excels, and we 
ppine that he has added little to his fame by this ef- 
ort. The figure, however is good, and the hand and 
nn very perfect—the eye altogether too large, and 
he expression of the countenance too matronly, for 
he playfulness of ‘ sweet sixteen,’ which age, we 
onclude from the poetic article accompanying it, it 
s intended to represent. 

10. The Dead Soldier, painted by J. Wright, en- 
braved by S. W. Cheney. Rather a poor affair. It 
pants truth, delicacy, accuracy and finish. Not so, 
le poetry accompanying it, from the pen of Mrs. 
Sigourney, which may be found on the last page of 
urpaper. The engraving is intended to represent a 

male with a child in her arms, sitting in a tent ; the 
ead body of her husband lying beside her ; while 

the distance is seen the field of battle. The 
jork is tolerable, but the figures, particularly the wo- 
an and child are badly executed. 

This subject will be continued in our next number. 





JOHN NEAL. 

Frw, among the many who have arrived to emin- 
hee in the literature of our country, have attained so 
pevated, and yet, so precarious a footing on the pin- 
cle of fame, as the singularly eccentric being whose 

ine stands at the head of this article. The tale 

hich we publish in this number of the Bouquet, is a 

fect specimen of his style—ambiguous yet beauti- 

Idesultory, yet abounding in originality and re- 

ement of sentiment—it leaves room for the reader 

extend indefinitely, every idea and every principle 
hich is advanced. It seems as if, when writing, he 
Ml not time to write down the whole of one idea, 
fore another pops up and pushes the first one entire- 
out of his brains, and this distinguishing character- 
ic is displayed in all his productions. Who but 
hn Neal ever thought of a ‘ Utilitarian’ such as he 

‘described, yet the character is well delineated, 
lest our reader may not detect this, in the first 

ding, we thus prematurely recommend a second 

Tusal. But it is our intention to lay before our rea- 
Telaton acl ainasas steabeeear 

re or which we are indebted 

eitell’s Specimens of American Poetry.’ 


eee ee ; ; 
59 Neal is a native of Portland, Maine. He re- 
nved a 





|| prentice to a shop keeper at twelve years of age. Be- 
| hind the counter he continued till he was past twenty- 
one. During this time he gave no indications of pos- 
| sessing that ability, for which he has afterwards be- 
|| come in some degree remarkable. At about eighteen, 
| he tried his hand at poetry, but could make nothing of 
| it ; and the only paragraph in prose, which he ever 
‘attempted during his minority, except letters and ad- 


vertisements, was a political squib, which found its 
way into one of the eastern newspapers. He remov- 
| ed to Baltimore in 1815, At this time, his powers 
began to develope themselves ; he studied law, wrote 
| poetry, novels, criticisms, and history, and after prac- 
 tising for a short time at the bar, left this country for 
| England, in 1823. During his absence, he contribu- 
| ted largely to several of the British periodicals. He 
returned in 1827, and has since that time lived in 
| Portland. In January 1828, he commenced the pub- 
lication of The Yankee, a weekly journal, which was | 
afterwards changed to a monthly, but was discontinu- | 
| ed for want of patronage in 1830. 
Mr. Neal must be allowed to be among the most 
| remarkable of our writers, whether of poetry or prose. 
| He is gifted with an almost magical facility of litera- | 
/ty composition. What to others is a work of careful | 
‘study, and severe labor, is to hima pastime. His | 
| writings have in most cases been thrown off with a) 
rapidity that almost surpasses belief. ‘ Seventy Six,’ | 
his best novel, was the work of odd hours, and execu- | 
'ted in less than a month. In other cases, he has re- 
written a tale from ten to forty times, and in his own | 
‘judgment, never failed to spoil it as a story, if he had | 


We here offer a catalogue of his various produc- | 
tions. 


‘monthly journal, conducted by Tobias Watkins, at 
'Baltimore—Keep Cool, a novel in two volumes.— 
The Battle of Niagara, a poem.—Goldau, a poem, 
‘with others.—Otho, a tragedy, (entirely re-written in 
| The Yankee for 1828.)—Allen’s History of the Amer- 
| ican Revolution, beginning with the chapter upon the 
| declaration of Independence, and continuing to the 
end of the volume.—Newspaper essays, and criticisms 
to the amount of three or four volumes, octavo, chiefly 





| 


republished in England in four—Randolph, a novel 
in two volumes.—Seventy Six, a novel in two vol- 
‘umes.—Errata, a novel in two volumes.—Brother 





| land.—Criticisms on literature, and the Fine Arts, 
{| ; e : ; ‘ 
|| reviews, essays, stories, biographical sketches, &c., 


| altogether, about three good sized octavos, in the dif- 


_ ferent periodicals of Great Britain, chiefly Black- | 


wood’s Magazine, the European and Monthly.—The | 
Yankee, containing probably 10 volumes of original 


volume. 


lished, would exceed fifty volumes duodecimo, as they 
are usually printed in England ; and this has been ac- 
complished in about twelve years ! 

His novels are the most striking of his works, and 
perhaps afford the fairest proofs of his talents, as well 
as of his peculiarities. 


ever before seen, being alike remarkable for incoher- 
ence and wildness in plan, and for occasional passa- 


| ges of great splendor and eloquence. 
|| ‘The Battle of Niagara and Goldau, are his chief 


| 3 : : 
|;poems. There is not much story in either. The 
{| 


° ' = . . . | . “7 
common school education, and was put ap- || and has no precision or distinctness of outline. The | with ability. 


‘in the Baltimore Telegraph, and Allen’s Journal of) 
the Times.—Logan, a novel in two large volumes, | 


‘Jonathan, a novel in three volumes, published in Eng- | 


matter by the editor.—Rachel Dyer, a novel in one 


It appears therefore that what Mr. Neal has pub- | rank. 


They certainly baffle the pow- | 


narrative is altogether subordinate to the description, | 


narrative, however, is not what the author mainly re- 
lied upon for the interest of his poetry. His strengt! 
is laid out on the appendages of the tale, and the 


descriptive passages which his poems afford in abund- 


ance, are uncommonly bold and sometimes magniti- 
v 4 ° ’ 
cent. They are high wrought, brilliant and striking, 


and the objects are surrounded with every possible as- 
sociation of rich and dazzling imagery. His faney 
however, is apt torun riot, and his conceptions are 
often invested in such a cloudy assemblage of thonghts, 
that his pictures have a confused, vague and dreamy 
character. He overloads them with an exuberance 
of metaphor and similitudes, in such a manner as to 
obscure, rather than illustrate them; we cannot see 
heaven for the very stars. His fervor and impetuosity 
take away the faculty of seeing with distinctness the 
objects before him, and he is therefore perpetually de- 
vaating from the straight-forwardness of his direction ; 
he is blinded by the swiftness of his course, like a 
charioteer wrapt in a cloud of smoke from his own 
axletree. ‘The faults indeed of his poetry, are the 
We have his 
own words upon this point—‘ It is no merit in me to 
I wish | 


could move more slowly, less capriciously ; but I can- 


faults of the man, of his constitution. 


compose rapidly. I claim no praise for it. 
not. Had I a dozen hands, I could keep them all em- 
ployed when I am writing poetry. TL know such things 
only expose me to the reiterated charge of vanity, and 
perhaps folly ; but I cannot help saying, that when 
fairly absorbed in the contemplation of a subject, my 
whole soul is in atumult. I feel myself shut out from 
the world ; a strange kindling comes over me, a kind 


‘leisure sufficient, or felt any anxiety for its success. |, of mental exhiliration, a “drunkenness of heart” that 


I cannot describe, scarcely wish to experience again ; 


About 500 pages octavo, of prose and poetry || but hope I shall never lose the memory of.’ 
chiefly however, criticism, published in the Portico, a | 


Mr. Neal’s poetry has not been so popular as that 
|of many others who never possessed his power. ‘The 
| 


| circumstance may be partly ascribed to the false taste 


jin which his works are mostly composed, and partly 
to this, that it is addressed to the fancy, rather than 
| the feeling ; not that he wants poetical sensibility, or 
ia delicate and refined conception of what is beautifil 


and tender and moving in the works of nature, or the 
emotions in the human bosom, for he has all these ; 


‘}and he has besides a passionate and overpowering 
sense of grandeur and sublinity. But his poetry is 


wanting in natural sentiment; it does not touch the 


heart—it does not awaken our sensibilities, or stir up 
'from their recesses the ‘ thoughts that lie too deep 
for words.’ 
seem to deserve, he has been fully aware of the pe- 


If he is less read, however, than he might 


culiar quality in his poetry, which has occasioned it. 
‘| know its faults,’ says he, ‘ they are innumerable 
and great. Ithas no calm, tranquil prettiness of char- 
acter. It is no neutral, no hermaphrodite—such as 
you cannot blame, ’us true, but you may sleep over in 
reading. It is poetry, or it isthe most outrageous 
nonsense ; one or the other it must be.’ Poetry it is, 
doubtless, and with all its blemishes, poetry of a high 
It is not, however, ina sufficiently close ac- 
cordance with those models which will continue to 
direct public taste, to enjoy a great degree of favor. 
‘It is still true, in our opinion, that Neal’s finest pas- 
sages have seldom been excelled. 


Tue Cincinnati Mirror, anpd Lapres’ Par- 


ers of criticism. They are like nothing of the kind\ rerre.—The first number of a new semi-monthily 


|| periodical with this title is upon our table, and the 
|| opinion we have formed from a slight glance at its 
pages, is decidedly favorable. It is edited by Wm. 
D. Gallagher, well known in ‘the West,’ as a gentle- 
man of talents, and possessed of much literary taste, 


under whose direction it will undoubtedly be managed 
Its typographical appearance is neat. 
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“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 


From the Token, for 1832. 
THE DEAD SOLDIER. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sotpier !—She’s near thee now, 
For whom thy latest prayer 

Was but to gaze upon her brow, 
And bless her faithful care ; 

The death-shot in thy breast ; 
The death-mist o’er thine eye; 

For this, thy faultering footsteps prest 
On, toward thy tent, to die. 


She’s kneeling at thy side,— 
Her face of anguish, see! 

How changed that bright and blooming bride 
Who left her home for thee. 

The battle-smoke curls high 





Above yon reeking plain, 
Thy comrades raise the victor-cry, 
Wake, Soldier!—’tis in vain! 


Mourn! mourn, thou desolate one, 
No more thy path forlorn 

Shall glow with earth’s refulgent sun, 
It hath no second morn: 

Go in thy deep despair 
Down to thy husband’s tomb, 

And lay thy young affections there,— 
They know no second bloom. 


Babe ! Sorrow hath no power 
O’er innocence like thine, 
And thou must gild her lonely bower, 
A star from Mercy’s shrine. 
Thy sweetly slumbering breath, 
That o’er her cheek shall stream, 
Can chase the forms of war and death, 
That haunt her nightly dream. 


Still with thy cherub art 
Her misery beguile, 
And when the grief-pang rends her heart, 
Wear then thy father’s smile; 
None else thy skill can share, 
None else such balm bestow, 
For thou canst bring a mother’s care 
To heal a widow’s woe. 





From the same. 
FROST. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 

Tne Frost looked forth, one still, clear night, 
And he said, ‘Now I shail be out of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height, 

In silence, V’ll take my way; 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow—the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But I'll be as busy as they!’ 


Then he went to the mountain, and powdered its crest, 


He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept, 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees— 
There were cities, thrones, temples and towers! and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 

He went to the cupboard, and finding there, 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
‘Now, just to set them a thinking, 

I’ll bite this basket of fruit,’ said he ; 

‘This bloated pitcher I’ll burst in three! 

And the glass of water they ’ve left for me, 
Shall “tchick,” to tell them I’m drinking!’ 


THE PARTING. 
Addressed to a Lady on occasion of her marriage. 
BY HUGH PETERS. 


Tue bark is out upon the sea, 
She leaps across the tide ;— 

The flashing waves dash joyously 
Their spray upon her side : 

As if a bird, before the breeze 
She spreads her snowy wings, 

And breaking through the crested seas, 
How beautiful she springs. 


The deep blue sky, above her path, 
Is cloudless, and the air 

The pure and spicy fragrance hath, 
Which Ceylon’s breezes bear— 

And though she seems a shadowless 
And phantom thing, in sport, 

Her freight I ween is Happiness, 
And Heaven her far-off port. 


Mild, tearful eyes are gazing now 
Upon that fleeting ship, 

And here, perhaps, an ashy brow, 
And there a trembling lip, 

Are tokens of the agony— 
The pangs it cost to sever 

A mother from her first born child— 
To say—Farewell, forever! 


And they who sail yon fading bark, 
Have turned a yearning eye 

To the fair land which seems a line 
Between the sea and sky. 

And as that land blends with the sea 
Like clouds in sunset light, 

A soft, low voice breathes on the wind, 
‘My native land, good night!’ 


And they who stand upon the shore, 
And bend them o’er the sea 
To catch the last faint shadow of 
The shrouds’ dim tracery— 
I ween if one could hear the sigh, 
Could catch the mother’s tone, 
He’d hear it say—‘ Good night, good night,’ 
‘My beautiful—my own!’ 


The ship is gone, lost to the eye; 
But still a freshening breeze 
Is o’er her wake, and drives her on 











Through smooth and pleasant seas. 
Right onward, thus, she will dash on, 
Though tempests shake the air, 
For hearts that fear not ocean’s wrath, 
I ween will aye be there. 


*¥ * * * % 


That sea is Life—that Bark is but 
The Hopes of wedded Love ; 

The Wind, which fills its swelling sails, 
I trust, is from above. 

And ever may its progress be 
Through summer seas right on, 

Till blended with Eternity’s 














Broad ocean’s horizon. 
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THE STARS. 
BY GEORGE DENISON PRENTICE. 


Tuose burning stars!—what are they?—I have dreap, 
That they were blossoms on the tree of life— : 
Or glory flung back from the mighty wings 

Of God’s archangels—or that yon blue sky, 

With all its gorgeous blazonry of stars, 

Was but a banner waving on the winds 

From the far wall of Heaven!—And I have sat 
And drank their gush of glory, till I felt 

Their flash electric trembling with a deep 

And strong vibration down the living wire 

Of chainless passion—and my every pulse 

Was beating high, as if a spring were there 

To lift me up where I might ever roam 

Mid the unfathomed vastness of the sky, 

And dwell with those high stars, and see their light 
Poured down upon the blessed earth, like dew 
From the bright urns of Naiads! 


Beautiful stars! 
What are ye!—There is in my heart of hearts 
A fount, that heaves beneath you, like the deep, 
Beneath the glories of the midnight moon! 
And list !—your music-tones are floating now 
Around me like an element—so low, 
So wildly beautiful, I almost deem 
That ye are there the living harp of God, 
O’er which the incense winds of Eden stray, 
And wake such tones of mystic minstrelsy, 
As well might wander down to this dim world 
To fashion dreams of Heaven!—Peal on—peal on— 
Nature’s high anthem !—for my life has caught 
A portion of your purity and power, 
And seems but as a sweet and holy tone 
Of wild star-music. 


Blessed—blessed things !— 
Ye are in Heaven, and I on Earth!—my soul, 
Even with a whirlwind’s rush, may wander 6ff 
To your immortal realms, but it must fall, 
Like your own ancient pleiad, from its height, 
To dim its new-caught glories in the dust!— 
This earth is very beautiful—I love 
Its wilderness of spring-flowers—its bright clouds— 
The majesty of mountains—and the wild 
Magnificence of Ocean—for they come, 
Like visions o’er my heart—but when I look 
On your unfading loveliness, I feel 
Like a lost infant gazing on its home, 
And weep to die, and come where ye repose 
Upon yon boundless Heaven, like parted souls 
On an eternity of blessedness! 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 
BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 

He comes not—I have watched the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not—Once it was not so. 
He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds his riot in that town. 
Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep: 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 

» * * + * x 
I had a husband once, who loved me—now 
He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 
And feeds his passion on a .wanton’s lip, 
As bees, from laurel flowers, a poison sip; 
But yet I cannot hate—O! there were hours, 
When I could hang forever on his eye, 
And Time who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
I loved him then—he loved me too—My heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile; 
The memory of our loves will ne’er depart; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venomed and barbed—and waste upon the vile, 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share: 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness—and should sickness come, and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 
I would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep, and say, 

How injured, and how faithful I had been. 
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